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A KEMINISCENCE. 

West Chester Sep 11th, 1840. 

The present writer* was eight years and eight 
months old on the day of Brandywine battle. She with 
her little brother and sister, both younger than herself, 
were at school as usual, when firing was heard, both of 
musketry and field pieces. The teachers went out, & 
listened some time, and returned, saying there is a 
battle not far off, children you may go home. This 
was about nine or ten oclock in the morning. 

As we returned we met our Mother on horseback, 
going over towards the place of action, knowing that 
her husband and our father must be in the midst of the 
affray. 

Her mother was then the wife of John Pierce, & lived 
about half way from our house on Chester Creek & 
Chadford on the Brandywine. She went there and 
where else I know not, but she was riding all day — 
came home once, but was off again and did not get home 
till dark. We heard musketry, with an occasional dis- 
charge of heavy artillery through the day but par- 
ticularly towards evening. There was a continual 
discharge of small arms heard at our house. 

My father was in the engagement sure enough, and 
belonging to Wayne's brigade, was among those who 
sustained the attack in the early part of the day, but 
was not of that part which were ordered up to Birming- 
ham afterwards. He (my father) with his charge 
remained on the ground till night, he then mounted a 
wounded Soldier on his horse, and walked by his side 
to the Seven-Stars tavern in Astown Township, when 

* Sarah Frazier was a daughter of Col. Persifor Frazer and Mary 
Worrall Taylor Frazer. She was born January 11, 1769, and died March 
3, 1841. She is referred to in this "Reminiscence" as "Aunt Sally." 
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he put him into a wagon going to Chester, he then rode 
home five or sis miles and went to bed. At early morn- 
ing I got up and seeing my father's Eegimental coat all 
stained and daubed with blood, I set up the murder 
shout as I thought he must be dead, he awoke and as 
soon as his horse was prepared mounted and rode off to 
the army — he was taken prisoner with Major John 
Harper four days afterwards in Edgemont-Township 
while on a reconoitering party. Thomas Cheny Esqire, 
a good staunch Whig, but with all a plain blunt county 
farmer, when he heard the firing that morning threst 
his saddle on his horse, & rode off towards Birming- 
ham without dressing himslf at all, had neither coat 
nor stockings on. He knew the country well and rode 
about the hills until he saw the main body of the enemy 
marching up on the west side of the river, when he 
rode full speed to where General Washington was 
stationed & told him, he also informed him that they 
could not cross until they had passed the forks in which 
time Washington could have a party up ; two hundred 
he said would be sufficient to stop them in the narrow 
defile they must pass through in coming down on this 
side. The General did not seem to give credence to the 
information, as his aids had been out and brought in 
no such report, moreover W. could not tell whether C. 
was friend or foe — as his appearance was the same as 
the great body of Tory's in the country. The dear old 
Whig's feelings were wrought up to a great pitch so 
that he fairly trembled when he said "if Anthony 
Wayne or Perse. Frazer were here you would know 
whether to believe me or not," and as the people about 
the General seemed to look rather sneeringly at him he 
thought — he clenched his hands and said "I have this 
day's work as much at heart as e'er a Blood of you." 
The result of the battle showed how much was lost by 
not ascertaining that his information was correct. 
When Mr. Sam Bush was preparing his lecture upon 
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Chester County Revolutionary officers, he went to see 
Aunt Sally and she gave him what I have copied. 

In relating the circumstances to me she said upon 
going down in the morning, she went to the door and 
saw the coat and overcoat hanging on the pailing & her 
cry was Oh my Daddy's killed my poor Daddy's killed, 
and turning saw her father behind her brought from 
his room by his cries. 

My mother tells me the soldier he assisted was one 
of the enemy. He ordered his man to lift him from 
the ground when he had partly raised him (obeying 
very unwillingly) he let go exclaiming — ' ' God bless my 
soul is it possible — a British soldier wounded in the 
back!" (End of Aunt Sally's). 

On a lovely Summer afternoon August 17, 1822, 
scarcely a leaf stirring, or a sound heard except at 
intervals the note of the Blue Jay from the woods, and 
the far off low of the cattle with no living thing in sight 
but the chickens on the bank, where the old Gum tree 
above the spring silently lengthening its shadow & 
dropping down now and then its bright red glossy 
leaves, from among the shining green, with the minglin 
smells of the damask monthly rose, the shrub the sweet 
herbs & the fox grapes coming from the old fashioned 
terraced garden, as I sat upon the kitchen door step of 
the dear solitary sequestered Thornbury home, with 
Grandma beside me just within the door seated in her 
accustomed arm-chair & we looked over the fields and 
woods & hills and meadows, now lying in such severe 
repose, but which had been the scene of events, so full 
of painful interest to her and her family, & which were 
also a part of the history of the country in its great 
revolutionary struggle ; she related the following inci- 
dents which I will give as nearly as I can in her own 
words. 

"On the day of the battle of Brandywine two very 
genteel men came here proposing to stay all night. 
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Your Grandfather stayed on the ground until evening 
& then joined the army at the Seven Stars, & after stay- 
ing a short time came home. 

It was late, and the strangers had gone to bed. 
Harvey and Irishman, your Grandfather's body serv- 
ant, in carrying the saddle up stairs struck the stirrups 
and girths as he stepped & the noise waked the stran- 
gers, who called asking who had come? The servant 
said his master had come home they rose immediately, 
went out saddled their horses & before any one knew of 
it they were off. Your Grandfather thought they must 
have been some dreadful good-for-nothing tories. 

The next day Friday a party of Eiflemen came and 
as there was the baggage of two Eegiments in the house 
(there had been a good deal of ammunition & arms 
which had been removed long before this time) they 
advised Col. Frazer to go away, for if the British got 
wind of it, they would come to plunder & he would be 
taken. He however did not apprehend danger, the 
Eiflemen got some refreshment and went away. On 
Saturday quite early your Grandfather rode over to 
the Blue Bell, on the Chester road, two or three miles 
from home, to join a reconnoitring party upon which 
he was ordered, and there met Major Harper & Uncle 
lac. Vernon. Major Christy had been with us for some 
time nursing a sprained leg, which rendered him unfit 
for service ; I had four children ; Sally, Eobert, Mary 
Ann, and Persifer, these with Aunt Nancy Frazer and 
Polly Follows, a woman who lived with me, many years 
from her childhood, black Eachel & two black men, who 
worked on the farm, made up my family. The three 
blacks belonged to us. 

I had been afraid of the British coming to the house, 
& had sent many things of value to neighbors Hemp- 
hill's. Your Grandfather's papers, £200 in paper 
money and some silver and other things I had hid 
among some vines in the garden, and in some bushes in 
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the woods. In the morning after Col. Frazer had gone, 
as I sat carding and spinning wool, we heard wagons 
coming down the road over yonder hill, it was covered 
with woods, and we could not see on the top of it as we 
do now. I thought that they might be American 
wagons coming to take away the baggage, that was here 
belonging to the Eegiments. Major Christy watched 
for them to come out of the woods, & seeing that the 
drivers wore rifle shirts still thought they were our 
people. At length as they approached nearer he dis- 
covered that they were British, just in time to give the 
alarm, send one of the colored boys to Uncle lac Ver- 
nons, (Cheyneys now) and excape with the children, 
Aunt Nancy Frazer and Polly Follows into the woods, 
where they hid among the branches of a large tree, that 
had been felled. The boy was sent for a party of Bifle- 
men, who had been at the place the night before, but un- 
fortunately had left early in the morning. I was in the 
house alone except the black girl, who took up two large 
cheeses and threw them over the fence among some 
weeds, and briers. 

I sat carding my rolls to pieces, when a British officer, 
though not the commander of the party, entered ac- 
costed me in broad Scotch with 'Where are the damned 
rebels?' In those days when I was frightened I always 
became angry. Since then I have often thought I did 
wrong to exasperate them. I did however always say 
everything against them that I could. So I said to him 
that I knew of no Bebels, — there was not a Scotchman 
about the place. At this the fellow flew into a great 
rage, and used very abusive language. 

Many of the soldiers were now in the house ransack- 
ing all the lower part of it. One had gone into the 
cellar, and brought up a barrel of salt; — both armies 
were at this time much in need of it, and it was very 
scarce and valuable. He thought he had brought up 
all, but he missed a bushel that was in a barrel hidden 
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under some old beer bottles. What they got the 
soldiers tied up in bags and put in their pockets, and a 
great deal they gave to their horses. 

The commander of the party (which consisted of 200 
foot & 50 horse) now came up. He divided the horse 
into two companies standing at a considerable distance 
from the house, but so as to surround it completely. 
They were in great fear lest the American riflemen, 
who they heard were in the neighborhood, should sur- 
prise them. They had seen Major Christy, as they 
come up the hill, go into the woods, knew the American 
uniform and the thought that he might be one of a party 
not very far off, did not tend to lessen their fears. 
They had also a line of sentinels placed within their line 
of horse. The alarm that had been given by the black 
boy, had brought a number of my friends & neighbors 
to the spot. When I saw them with my servants, for 
my blacks had joined them, I thought it the hardest 
thing that not one of them in my great difficulty & dis- 
tress came near to say a word to me for I did not know 
then what prevented them. 

After these arrangements had been completed Capt. 
DeWest, the commander, (he was captain of the guards 
and ranked equal with a Col.) came into the house just 
as one of the men was going to strike me. They had 
got at the liquor and were drunk — the officers were 
obliged to drive them off with their swords. — However, 
as I said, the Cap. came in, and said he had heard the 
house was full of arms and ammunition, asking me to 
open the door leading up stairs. (He was afraid there 
was some one on the stairs that would shoot him) . I 
told him that I knew of no ammunition in the house, & 
that if he wanted the door open he might do it himself. 
He then opened the case of the clock expecting to find 
money in it; he found an old musket with the lock 
broken off; this he jammed up into the works of the 
clock and broke them all to pieces. He then insisted 
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that I should open the stair-door for him and I persist- 
ing in refusing to do so he was obliged to open it him- 
self. 

He then told me to show him everything that be- 
longed to me & that it should not be touched, which I 
did. Yet he went to your Grandfather's desk, took his 
flute and music books, and a silver handled whip of 
mine, (that belonged to my Grandmother Taylor,) and 
a large French Bible and several other French books, 
saying he had just been wanting a new riding whip. 
I took it out of his hand, told him that he could take it 
from me if he chose, but that it was an old family piece, 
and that I did not want to part with it, & screwing the 
handle off I put it in my pocket, and handed him the 
whip ; he looked very queer, but did not take it. 

When he saw the baggage that was packed in the 
chests and ammunition boxes, turning to me he said, 
you told me there was no ammunition in the house, and 
breaking them open found only soldiers' clothes. Now 
it became a scene of pillage, and confusion; they 
plundered the house, and what they could not carry 
away, they destroyed. Took the beautiful swords worn 
by the officers on parade, and carried off the clothes, one 
man put on five shirts. 

"While tearing about up stairs, they took a suit of 
worsted plaid curtains of mine that belonged to a field 
bedstead, this they threw at poor Eachel, saying, "Here 
nigger is a petticoat for you." She, poor creature 
being frightened nearly to death thinking she was 
obliged to put them on; in her efforts got her head 
through a slit and became completely entangled; to 
their great amusement. 

They then went to the barn, & took fifty bushels of 
wheat, that was thrashed and in bags; this they took 
away with them, and fed their horses with a great deal 
that was in sheaf. The next Spring it came up thickly 
upon the bank in front of the house, where they had 
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strewed it for horse-feed. All our horses were taken 
away to catch a young mare that had never been broken. 
They turned her into the garden, and she ran in among 
the vines where I had placed my papers, and I was 
afraid they were gone, but the British did not find them, 
and when after their departure I went to bring them 
in I found strewed about many yards from where I had 
put them. 

At length after doing all the mischief they dared, and 
taking all they could carry they went away, except a 
few who stayed, for I forget what. 

The Captain, as he was going away, said, I had orders 
to take Mr. Frazer prisoner, and burn the house and 
barn, but these I give to you. ' ' I replied I cannot thank 
you for what is my own, and if those were your orders 
you would not dare disobey them. 

After he had gone out a Soldier came down stairs, 
with a very handsome double reined bridle of mine, 
I told him to put it down for the Cap. had said nothing 
of mine should be touched ; that it was made for a lady, 
and would be of no use to him if he took it, he very 
peacably laid it down, and going into the bed-room 
took from a dressing table, that stood near by, a dress- 
ing box, throwing pin cushions, combs, etc., on the floor 
was walking away with the box. I told him to put it 
down where he got it, and if he offered to take it, I 
would call the Cap. who was not yet out of sight or 
hearing. He walked straight back, replaced all he had 
turned out and walked away. 

I was very sorry to lose two little glass cream buckets 
with ladles, one of the men took them away. They 
were the most beautiful little things, I never saw any 
like them; my Grandmother Taylor brought them from 
England. 

They took a large quantity of liquor, some belonging 
to us, and some to Aunt Sally Thompson, who had put 
it there to get it out of way. 
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After they had all gone, the family returned from 
their hiding places in the woods very hungry, and there 
was nothing to give them. There was not an individual 
morsel in the house, except some meat, that had 
been put on to boil for dinner, and a few ears of corn 
the children had put in the pot for themselves, & the 
cheeses that had been thrown into the garden. 

Aunt Patty told me that before Capt. DeWest left 
the house he told Grandma that these were persons 
employed by his government to offer very high terms 
to some of the American officers to induce them to join 
the British army ; where they would receive a commis- 
sion, the past be overlooked, & a reward given beside, 
That her husband was one of the officers designated, 
that her influence, doubtless, was great with Mr. Frazer 
and if it were exerted for this purpose, he would proba- 
bly accept the offer. That such a change for herself 
would be greatly to her advantage & happiness. Her 
reply was : you do not know Col. Frazer or you would 
not undertake such a thing, nor would he listen to me if 
I should propose it, but if it were possible to persuade 
him, and he should consent to become a traitor to his 
Country I should never consent to have anything more 
to do with him. 

Four days after the battle of Brandywine my Grand- 
father & Major Harper being on the reconnoitering 
party a few miles from home went into the Blue Ball 
tavern on the Chester road where they were joined by 
Uncle Jake Vernon. 

They had not been long in the House when Major 
Harper looking out of the window saw a number of 
horsemen coming up the road, their uniform led him to 
think they were a part of a company of Virginia rifle- 
men. They proved to be the front of a considerable 
body of British, coming up from the Seven Stars, & 
commanded by General Grant, to join Cornwallis who 
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was encamped along the South. Valley Hill, on some of 
the fields belonging to our Valley home, extending East 
nearly to the Three tuns tavern, (a family named Der- 
boro had a little ink staned table, which they said had 
been used by Cornwallis to write on their house being 
his headquarters,) We will return to the Blue Ball; 
when the party there discovered their mistake, Uncle 
Jake Vernon jumped from the window & I think es- 
caped after hiding in some brambles & bushes among 
which he came to the ground. The others in attempt- 
ing to escape were fired upon, and the house surrounded 
and they were taken prisoners. Being deprived of 
their swords and horses they were obliged to procede 
with their Captors on foot. 

Gen. Grant riding near my Grandfather entered 
into conversation with him and after a while asked his 
name. — Persifor Frazer — That is a Scotch name said 
the General (himself a Scotchman) and should not be- 
long to a rebel — England has called other men rebels, 
who have resisted her government, beside those who 
resisted in America; was the reply. For that answer, 
said the General, you shall have your horse, &, when 
that was brought, he gave him his sword, also. 

In the course of the conversation they made them- 
selves out to be cousins. Gen. Grant said his Mother's 
name was Frazer, and she was cousin to our Great 
Grandfather. 

This conversation took place as they were passing 
the Goshen Quaker meeting house on the Chester road 
and they had not far to go before reaching the main 
body of the British on the South Valley Hill. Our 
army lay along the valley. General Washington's head 
quarters being at Maylins about two miles East of 
Cornwallis. Where they were preparing to encounter 
the British in the morning. That night a heavy rain fell. 
Gen. Washington, finding his ammunition completely 
wet, early in the morning moved with his army rapidly 
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down the Sweed's Ford road, hoping to put the river 
between him and Cornwallis, who was in hot pursuit. 
The Schuylkill was much swollen by the recent rains 
and was rising fast as our people crossed. They were 
all over safely just as the advance of the enemy came in 
sight. When they reached the Ford the river was im- 
passable. My own family always spoke of this as a 
special interposition of Providence for the rescue of 
our poor drenched pursued people. A Battle in their 
condition would have been certain destruction. I have 
been told that Gen. Washington looked upon his escape 
in the same light. 

When Philadelphia was occupied by Gen. Howe, the 
American prisoners of war were confined in the new 
Jail, at the corner of 6th & Walnut Streets. During 
the Winter the Jail fever broke out and they were 
lodged in different parts of the city. My Grandfather, 
with Major Harper and Col. Harrison (?), were taken 
to the White Swan Tavern on 3rd St. above Market St. 
& put on Parole. Notwithstanding this, the doors of 
their sitting room were kept locked, & a guard placed 
over them. Their windows too were barred. I think 
by this violation of Military law, they felt themselves 
released from the obligation of Parole. 

On St. Patrick's Day the Irish sentinels got drunk & 
the prisoners escaped from their rooms, and clamber- 
ing over a stone wall at the back of the house, went to 
the house of Mr. Frazer a distant relation of my Grand- 
father, who lived in Front Street below Pine St. here 
and at Mr. Blackstone 's, a friend of Grandpa's, who 
lived in the same neighborhood, they were concealed, 
tho ' in great danger of being discovered for some time. 
On one occasion they were hid in a deep closet behind 
shelves upon which china was so arranged as to conceal 
them from persons who were searching the house for 
them, & who opened and looked into the china closet. 

After three days of concealment, Mr. Blackstone pro- 
VoL..XLvi.— 4 
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cured a boat & in it at night they crossed the Delaware, 
with great difficulty & at great risk, & some how man- 
aged to join our Army. It was reported by the British 
that they had broken their parole and escaped, & Howe 
demanded of Gen. "Washington that they should be 
returned, but when upon investigation the circum- 
stances were known the demand was withdrawn. 

During the time of her husband's imprisonment my 
Grandmother having a pass from Gen. "Washington, 
went several times to the city to see him. Mr. Jen- 
kins, a good whig an intimate friend of my grandfather 
kept tavern at the sign of the Conestoga wagon in 
Market Street above 4th St. on the South side. "What- 
ever provision could be spared was brought from the 
farm in Thornbury to her. 'She as far as possible, 
supplied my Grandfather and his friends in prison, 
with what would promote their comfort. Mrs. Gib- 
bons sister of Col. Harrison (?), & neighbor to my 
Grandfather sometimes went to the city with her; 
making the same arrangement for the comfort of her 
brother. On one of these visits to the city, Aunt Sally 
went with her mother. The account she gave of her 
visit I will relate as nearly as possible in her own 
words. 

"My mother was going to the city & the provisions 
was packed on 2 horses, one of which I was to ride. 
I was not quite nine years old, -but a good horse-woman. 
Every thing flour, eggs, chickens, meat, butter, cheese, 
fruit, was packed in saddle bags, and in large strong 
homemade tow linen wallets & these thrown across the 
saddle, the ends projecting far on each side. I rode a 
large black, & you may think I looked pretty queer 
mounted thus above all this luggage. It was a warm 
day, and though we left home before noon and our 
horses were strong and good travelers it was nearly 
dark before we began to descend the hill to Darby. 
Here we met an American Officer, on horse-back, who 
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said he would not suffer us to pass, accusing your 
Grandmother of carrying supplies into the city to the 
British at the same time making complimentary 
speeches about her beauty, (she was then the handsom- 
est woman I ever saw) . She rebuked him for his im- 
pertinence which she said was unworthy the uniform 
he wore, & insisted upon being allowed to pass, and 
attempted to do so, as he caught her bridle rein to pre- 
vent it, she cut her horse with the whip, causing him 
to jump, when she freed her rein & again tried to pass 
on, but finding him determined to detain her, produced 
her pass. After reading it he asked her pardon, 
seemed much mortified, & rode off very fast. We 
never knew who he was. 

After leaving Darby we soon entered the thick woods, 
which extended from the river for several miles, & on 
the east side, nearly to the corner of Sixth Street & 
Walnut, where the New Jail stood. 

We now began to meet companies of Hessian 
Soldiery commanded by their officers, employed in 
cutting wood to supply the city with fuel. We had not 
gone far before daylight quite left us. The light from 
the torches which some of The Hessians carried, (they 
were frightful looking creatures,) & that gleaming 
from their huts away off through the trees, made the 
surrounding darkness seem deeper. 

I never shall forget the impression the scene made 
upon me, the longest day I have to live. My mother 
did not seem afraid, she said the British were always 
glad to see provisions going into the city. That if any 
one troubled us we should be protected by the sentinels 
stationed along the road. I thought some of the men 
looked fiercely and wickedly at us. 

We crossed the river at Grey's Ferry on a floating 
bridge, we had not spoken to any one, nor been spoken 
to till we came here. The sentinels here questioned my 
mother, & then we passed on to our resting place at Mrs. 
Jenkins ; who at once set herself about procuring a per- 
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mit from Gen. Howe for your Grandmother to see her 
husband in the prison. This was no easy matter, & the 
delay caused by this difficulty kept us in Philadelphia, 
till late on the second day after our arrival. It was 
obtained through an acquaintance of Mrs. Jenkins, an 
American lady, who was intimate with Gen. Howe, un- 
der a promise that her name should not appear. Your 
Grandmother never knew who did her this great kind- 
ness. The morning after we came she was too much 
worn out to rise early (it was sometime before the 
birth of the Patty that died) anxiety on my Father's 
account, the uncertainty of her being permitted to see 
him, the fatigue in preparing to leave home, & the ride 
in heat & in the night, had been too much for her. I 
was up pretty soon, looking down the street I saw a 
large body of British soldiers on parade. The sun 
just rising shone on their arms and bright uniform, 
& the sight was a very brilliant one. I hated them so, 
I was so indignant that they should possess Philadel- 
phia, & have my Father in Prison, that I cried, and 
screamed, & stamped with all my might, just with rage. 

After breakfast I went with Mrs. Jenkins to the 
Prison to see my Father. Across the wide Hall that 
ran through the house from front to back, about mid- 
way was a heavy wire grating reaching from floor to 
ceiling, back of the grating was a close screen, which 
did not reach the floor by several feet, in the back part 
of the Hall, the prisoners were allowed to walk for air 
and exercise, both doors, front and back, being open. 
Guards were placed at each door; several gentlemen 
were walking backward & forward behind the screen, 
as we entered I instantly distinguished my Father's 
feet and legs, & cried out Oh! I see my Daddy's 
legs jumping up and down. 

Mrs. Jenkins and the people about thought I had 
gone crazy. The screen was removed, and I saw and 
talked with my father through the grating. 
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What follows was told me by Grandmama. 
From neglect, bad food, & cold, the suffering of the 
American prisoners during the winter the British held 
the city, were very severe. On one occasion Mrs. Gib- 
bon and I went to Philadelphia, she to visit her brother 
and I to see my husband. "When I saw him he asked 
me if I could take a paper to Gen. Washington (ad- 
dressed to him and signed by the prisoners' officers 
and men too I believe,) describing their condition and 
some of the worm eaten bread upon which they were 
fed, to be shown to Gen. Washington, who was then 
with the army at White Marsh. This I undertook 
to do. 

In the morning after I had seen Col. Frazer, Mrs. 
Gibbons and myself mounted our horses and turned 
their heads homeward. At the Ferry there were per- 
sons whose business it was to search all who came from 
the City. Mrs. Gibbons and myself were taken into 
a room and two women came forward to undress us. 
Mrs. Gibbons declared they should not touch her, and 
made so much fuss, kicking, slapping and scolding, that 
they were sure she had something to struggle for, & 
they undressed her even taking off her shoes and stock- 
ings. I had slipped the quilting of my petticoat and 
put the paper in and sewed it up again. Opening the 
hem I had put the piece of bread all around and sewed 
up the hem. I did not feel at all comfortable at the 
prospect of being searched. Tired out with the 
trouble they had had for nothing, the women came to 
me — I had kept very still, and saying this one has 
nothing worth looking at, or she would not be so quiet, 
scarcely examined anything about me. After search- 
ing our saddles we were allowed to be on our way. 
Tho I had preserved my composure, I was far from 
feeling unconcerned. I thought of my little children at 
home, without any Father or Mother, if I should be de- 
tained, I thought of the business at home, with no one 
to attend to it ; what would become of our living? But 
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most of all I thought of the poor prisoners, if their 
efforts should he discovered, and frustrated, not only 
would there be nothing done to lessen their suffering, 
but the vigor of their confinement would be no doubt 
greatly increased. I took a very long breath after we 
were safely over the Kiver. It was afternoon when I 
got home. I took something to eat, changed my dress, 
had my saddle put on a fresh horse. It rained hard 
during the afternoon, and when I came to the Swedes 
Ford where I crossed the Schuylkill it was quite dark. 
There was a large house not far from the Ford, a tav- 
ern or Ferry house, I rode up to it intending to ask for 
help to guide me over the ford. Light came from all 
the windows. The place seemed full of soldiers, drink- 
ing and carousing, and swearing. I hesitated, was 
afraid to call, & rode down to the Ford; but I was 
afraid to attempt to cross in the dark a ford I was not 
used to, so after sitting on my horse on the bank for a 
while I determined to return to the house I found the 
soldiers were some of our own, & seeing a man at the 
door, I asked him to request the Commanding Officer 
of the post to come to me. He did so, & when he came 
he proved to be a gentleman that I knew. He ordered 
his horse saddled, & crossed the river with me, keeping 
hold of my rein. The river was rising & the current 
very strong, the water was above my saddle girths. 
I saw Gen. Washington next morning at head quarters ; 
G-en. LaFayette and some other officers were with him 
when I was introduced. I gave him the paper & the 
bread. The statement of the suffering condition of the 
Prisoners moved him very much. He asked me some 
questions relating to the business & I came away. He 
sent a gentleman with me to see me across the river. 
Gen. Washington immediately communicated with 
Howe, respecting the treatment of American prisoners 
in Philadelphia & their condition was somewhat im- 
proved. They never were treated as they ought to 
have been. 
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When Gen. LaFayette visited this country & was in 
Phila. Grandma was at Uncle Jonathan Smith's, who 
lived opposite Independence Square in Walnut Street, 
Uncle told Mr. Biddle, who was one of the committee 
in attendance that it would gratify Grandma very 
much if she could see Gen. Lafayette; Mr. Biddle 
mentioned it to the General & he at once consented to 
call. She told him she had seen him once before, under 
very different circumstances, & mentioned those I have 
just written. He recollected the scene perfectly, & 
seemed very much gratified to have it recalled and to 
see her who had taken such a part in it. The grati- 
fication & great pleasure (a pleasure not without tears) 
the interview afforded her ended but when her life 
ended. 



During that severe and terrible winter when our 
Army lay at Valley Forge, enduring almost incredible 
privations, and suffering, My Grandma told me, she 
had ridden day after day collecting from neighbors and 
friends far and near, whatever they could spare for the 
comfort of the destitute soldiers, the blankets, and 
yarn, and half worn clothing thus obtained she brought 
to her own house, where they would be patched, and 
darned, and made wearable and comfortable, the stock- 
ings newly footed, or new ones knit, adding what cloth- 
ing she could give of her own. She often sat up half 
the night, sometimes all, to get clothing ready. Then 
with it, and whatever could be obtained for food, she 
would have packed on her horse & set out on her cold 
lonely journey to the camp — which she went to repeat- 
edly during the winter, on the same errand. More 
than 300 prs. of stockings were in this way prepared 
and taken to the camp besides a great deal of clothing 
and food. While riding she could trace the way the 
foraging parties from the camp had taken by the marks 
of bleeding feet on the snow. 
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All the cloth and linen that my Grandfather wore 
during the war were spun at home, most of it by her 
own hands. All the clothing of the family, (and it was 
not a small one) during this time was made at home 
except the weaving. All the business of every kind, she 
attended to Farm, Iron Works, and domestic matters. 
In Summer as soon as it was light she had her horse 
saddled, rode over the farm and directed the men about 
their work, often rode down to the creek, where Sharp- 
less' Iron Works are now, and was back at breakfast 
time to give her attention and toil to the children, serv- 
ants, & household affairs. I saw her ride on horse- 
back after she was 80 years old and rode well, too. 

My Grandfather Smith said on one occasion, when 
he went to Valley Forge with a load of unthrashed 
wheat, the soldiers snatched it from the wagon & rub- 
bing it from the chaff in their hands devoured the grain. 
They were nearly famished. 

40 years I suppose after the British plundered the 
house in Thornbury a gold sleeve button was scratched 
up by a pet crow belonging to my Grandma's tenant. 
A girl coming from the spring house in the meadow saw 
the crow with something bright, which was the sleeve 
button; she took it to Grandma who knew it to be one 
of a pair she had hidden among other things in the 
garden. The place where it was found in the meadow 
was one quarter mile from the garden. 

"Elizabeth W. Smith."* 

This "Reminiscence" was printed in "General Persifor Frazer, A 
Memoir, Compiled Principally From his Own Papers by his Great-Grand- 
son, Persifor Frazer, Dr. es Sc. Univ. de France." 

* Elizabeth W. Smith was a daughter of Joseph Smith and Mary 
Frazer. The latter was a daughter of Col. Persifor Frazer and was born 
January 7, 1801, and died Decemeber 27, 1888, unmarried. 



